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In view of the present position of the United States as a 
world power, the American people can no longer afford lin- 
guistic isolation. Americans have been slow to recognize the 
importance of modern foreign languages as an integral part 
of their children’s education because, historically, the United 
States has been able to develop into a strong nation without 
having to co-operate closely with the rest of the world. This 
period of national development, however, is past. Our destiny 
now depends in a large measure upon our ability to under- 
stand, to influence, and to co-operate with other nations. 

Mastery of a se /, >nd or third language is becoming in- 
creasingly important o us as a nation and as individuals. 
Mastery of a language is most effectively and easily accom- 
plished when use of it begins at an early age. We must 
provide competent teachers of languages for elementary stu- 
dents. Present elementary teachers should be encouraged to 
study languages in the summer institutes sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education or in summer or evening 
courses at other institutions. Young people now training 
themselves to be elementary teachers should be urged to add 
competence in a language to their array of skills. 

Parents today realize that their children require a dif- 
ferent kind of education in such subjects as science and social 
science from that which they themselves received. Similarly, 
their children have a need for a knowledge of modern foreign 
language which many; of the parents have never known. 

As American educators consider realistically this nation’s 
role in the world of tomorrow, they recognize that a knowl- 
edge of a modern foreign language will be one of their stu- 
dents’ most valuable skills. The option of including modem 
foreign languages in the total public school curriculum or 
excluding it no longer exists. 
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INTRODUCTION 

FLES is a new word for an old concept: Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary School. Before World War II only 
a handful of schools offered a foreign language in the grades ; 
now an estimated two million or more children in grades one 
to six are learning a foreign language, about four times as 
many as there are college students of languages. 

In the state of Indiana, there are about 100 school sys- 
tems involved in this foreign language teaching at the elemen- 
tary level. Of these, 75 depend on educational television to 
provide most of the teaching. A large number of the programs 
are for one year only. 

In the last ten years, experience has led to some very 
generally accepted FLES fundamentals: desirable aims and 
objectives ; best teaching procedures to attain them ; the most 
effective types of instructional programs ; the most successful 
kinds of teaching materials. This booklet endeavors to present 
FLES principles succinctly and to offer suggestions for initi- 
ating or continuing a FLES program. It especially addresses 
itself to the crucial problem posed by the shortage of quali- 
fied FLES teachers, and it offers a selective list of references 
for further information and of available teaching materials. 
In this booklet FLES is taken to mean foreign language 
instruction in the grades K-6. 

Several groups of people have a part in making FLES 
work successful. The interest and enthusiasm of administra- 
tors, teachers, and parents are essential to worthwhile achieve- 
ment. It is therefore to these groups in particular that this 
booklet is addressed. An effort to answer two questions has 
guided its composition: (1) What will best serve the special 
needs of Indiana schools? (2) What materials and informa- 
tion, already available, can confidently be recommended? In 
respect to the second question, it has seemed unnecessary to 
attempt to produce a syllabus or course of study, since sev- 
eral excellent ones are now on the market. (See Materials 
List at the end of this Guide.) 

In addition to studying this Guide carefully, administra- 
tors and teachers who are considering starting a FLES pro- 
gram should : first, consult the State Foreign Language Super- 
visor, 227 State House, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204; second, 
visit schools like their own which already have successful 
FLES programs, discust them, and get advice. 
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GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT LANGUAGE AND 
LANGUAGE LEARNING 

BASIC PREMISES: Any language consists of an arbitrary 
system of sound and arrangement contrasts used by a society 
for communication. The language of a society can be recorded 
and preserved by an arbtirary set of graphic symbols called 
writing. 

AXIOMS: 

1. There are two basic skills required for the use of any 
language : the ability to recognize the sound and arrangement 
contrasts of the language and the ability to produce them 
automatically. 

2. To acquire skills is to acquire habits. A habit is formed 
by repeating an act until it becomes automatic. 

3. Some of the sound, arrangement and cultural habits 
of the mother tongue are similar to those of the foreign 
language; others are in conflict. Similar habits are easily 
transferred ; conflicting habits cause interference and necessi- 
tate special repetitive training. 

4. The ability to recognize the sound and arrangement 
contrasts of a language is a listening skill ; the ability to pro- 
duce them is a speaking skill. 

5. The listening skill must precede the speaking skill and 
must be taught, but it is retained longest of all language * 
skills. 

6. Reading and writing are further skills related to and 
depending on the two basic skills; their acquisition should 
therefore follow that of the spoken language. 

7. The four skills, listening, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing, although interrelated, constitute separate areas of special 
training. 

8. Since sounds and words are normally not used in isola- 
tion to communicate ideas, they should not be so practised. 

A limited number of words should be acquired, but they 
should always be learned and practised in context. 

9. “A person has ‘learned’ a foreign language when he 
has . . . first, within a limited vocabulary, mastered the 
sound system (that is, when he can understand the stream 
of speech and achieve an understandable production of it) 
and has, second, made the structural devices (that is, the 
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basic arrangements of utterances) a matter of automatic 
habit." Charles C. Fries, TEACHING AND LEARNING 
ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE, p. 3. 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF TH T! ' FLES PROGRAM 

AIMS: The first aim of the FLES Program is to teach a for- 
eign language. Although the study of the foreign language 
is to be a pleasant experience, is to help establish favorable 
future attitudes toward later language study, and may bring 
about greater understanding of persons of another language 
and another culture, essentially the FLES sequence must 
enable the students, within a limited vocabulary, 1) to 
master the sound system of the foreign language (under- 
stand it as spoken at normal rate by a native speaker and 
speak it acceptably), and 2) to make t> ise of its basic 
structures a matter of automatic habit. If, at the end of the 
FLES Program, the students have reached this point, they 
have acquired a basic knowledge of the foreign language. 

-i- further aim of FLES, given a sequence of sufficient 
length, is to broaden the language already learned by adding 
the further skills of reading and writing, u.ong with more 
extensive vocabulary, greater awareness of cultural context, 
and some secondary or alternate patterns. With the achieve- 
ment of these two aims, the FLES students will have com- 
pleted the First Level of Language Learning. 

OBJECTIVES: Following are suggested objectives for each 
year of a four-year program which might, for example, lead 
from the third grade to Junior High. Exactly how much 
can be achieved depends, of course, on many elements: the 
starting age of the children, their ability, the ability of the 
teacher, the frequency and duration of the class meeting, the 
techniques and materials used, the size of the group, the 
language studied, the school and community attitudes — to 
mention only some of the factors involved. 

By the end of the first year, in an average third grade 
meecing daily twenty to twenty-five minutes, one could expect 
working with a total of only about 150 vocabulary items to 
accomplish the following results : 

(a) the ability to understand and produce the complete 
sound system of the fcreijjn lHmnmorfi. including correct 
rhythm and intonation. 
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,(b) the ability to understand and, with proper stimulus, 
to use the forms of the present of a number of regular and 
irregular verbs in declarative and interrogative statements, 
affirmative or negative, the imperative of verbs, nouns both 
singular and plural, descriptive and pojsessive adjectives 
with their agreement and placement, a number of preposi- 
tions, some interrogative pronouns, personal pronouns. 

(c) the ability to understand and use greetings, expres- 
sions of politeness, a limited number of games and songs 
chosen for their language teaching value. 

In general, during this first year the stress will be on 
comprehension which may be shown by non-verbal or brief 
verbal response, particularly for the very young who are ac- 
customed to showing comprehension in this manner. It is a 
year in which speaking is mainly imitative. 

During the second, year, verbs, pronouns, possessive ad- 
jectives are added, as are the forms of verbs needed to speak 
of the past, personal pronouns used as objects of verbs and 
of prepositions, and demonstrative adjectives. Vocabulary 
may be aproximately doubled. Additional games, songs, and 
simple stories are presented. The stress shifts to production 
of elicited oral responses. Substitution is used more than 
simple imitation. 

In the third year, there is some further structure and 
vocabulary development, retaining the old, but supplying new 
items which correspond to the present interests of the chil- 
dren and to the content of the general curriculum. Some 
form of the future may be presented. Use of pronouns 
should now include the frequently used relatives. The pupils 
may be encouraged to observe the structures of the language, 
although no formal rules are given. The visual presentation 
of thoroughly known material should be started. The work 
of this year should lead to controlled self-expression. By 
the end of this year, pupils should have begun to learn to 
read what they can say. 

The fourth year should continue to develop control of 
the spoken language and afford constant re-entry of earlier 
acquisitions, should bring more extensive reading for mean- 
ing, and a simple stage of guided writing (copying and com- 
pleting). There will be an extension in vocabulary and in 
observation and use of structures. There is less frequent 



use of games and songs, although these can continue for 
interest and for reinforcement purposes. 

GUIDELINES TO A SUCCESSFUL FLES PROGRAM 

1. What is FLES? 

FLES is a planned, coordinated, regularly-scheduled 
program for teaching the first level of language learning 
in the elementary schools. (Grades K through 6 ; grades 
7 and 8 are considered in the secondary level.) 

2. When should the FLES program begin ? 

Indications arr that the third grade is the optimum 
point to start FLES, since the child is normally at the 
height of his second language learning ability at that 
age. He has already become firmly established in the 
language skills of his mother tongue, in his social group, 
and in school. The program can be started earlier or 
later, but in any event, provisions must be made for 
continuity and for articulation with subsequent language 
study. 

3. For whom is the FLES program? 

The study of a second language, like language arts and 
arithmetic, should be an integral part of the school pro- 
gram. As such, it is offered to all. As in other subjects, 
there will be different levels of achievement, but anyone 
who can speak one language can learn another and, in 
our day, there is no assurance that only the most in- 
telligent or only the highest achievers will later need a 
mastery of a foreign language. All should continue 
through the FLES program; any selection should come 
at the beginning of grade 7. 

4. Who is to teach FLES? 

Optimum results are obtained by a specialist teacher, 
with native or near-native control of the language and 
adequate professional training. If such FLES specialists 
are not available, or cannot be obtained in sufficient num- 
ber so that they can, with a reasonable teaching sched- 
ule, meet all classes frequently, then the best possible 
use must be made of TV instruction, provided that a 
good program, consonant with the aims and techniques 
of FLES, is available. In general, attempts at direct 
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teaching of FLES, either by an inadequately trained 
classroom teacher or by another person lacking sufficient 
language or professional training, is to be discouraged. 

5. What qualifications are necessary for a FLES teacher? 
Either the FLES specialist teacher or the TV teacher, 
in addition to a high degree of proficiency in the foreign 
language and its culture, needs an awareness of applied 
linguistics, knowledge and practice in FLES methods and 
techniques, a solid general background in elementary 
school teaching, and a love and understanding of chil- 
dren, their development, and their interests. 

6. Is Television an effective means of teaching FLES? 
FLES is being taught and taught well by television. Ef- 
fective television teaching does not mean simply placing 
a set in the classroom to be turned on at the beginning 
of the program and off at the end. A good program 
must be available and thorough follow-up must be given 
in the classroom, either by the regular teacher or by 
a specialist (particularly in the third and fourth years) . 
Careful research at the University of Illinois has shewn 
that, although results are greater with a specialist 
teacher in the classroom, satisfactory achievement can 
still be obtained through the use of television, provided 
that the classroom teacher, even though previously un- 
trained in the language, affords the necesary follow-up 
under careful supervision. Even the finest teaching by 
television can fail if adequate provision is not made for 
mandatory in-service teacher training on the use and 
follow-up of the television instruction. 

Television, well-used, is certainly superior to poor 
teaching by untrained “specialist” teachers. Sinc^ the 
supply of qualified FLES teachers is now very low, many 
school systems would be well-advised to make use of a 
good TV program, with planned follow-up in the class- 
room by informed non-specialist classroom teachers. 
Classroom teachers with previous skill in the foreign 
language may develop into excellent FLES teachers 
through observing and following the methods and tech- 
niques used on the program. Others may be led to avail 
themselves of opportunities, such as the NDEA Insti- 
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tutes, as a means of increasing their own skills and 
knowledge and becoming competent FLES teachers. 

7. What is the difference between FLES and a beginning 
language program in junior or senior high ? 

Since any language program must be adapted to the 
capacity and interests of the learner, there are differences 
between FLES and later language learning, correspond- 
ing to differences between grade, high school, and college 
students. FLES takes full advantage of special capaci- 
ties which young children have for imitating, repeating, 
and assimilating the system of a foreign language, with 
a minimum of interference from the mother tongue. 
Techniques used in teaching include activities specially 
adapted to the psychological, physical, emotional, and in- 
tellectual development of the children. Content cor- 
responds to the interests and development of the young 
learner, with less conflict between relatively sophisticated 
interests and the simplicity imposed by linguistic limi- 
tations. FLES proceeds at a slower rate, with a greater 
total number of shorter contacts and, while developing 
the same skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing, affords a greater, more perfect, and more permanent 
mastery, particularly of listening and speaking. 

8. What language should be taught? 

One language is not superior to another purely as a 
language. The choice of the language may depend, at 
least in part, on the second language actually spoken in 
the area, the wishes of the parents, or community in- 
terest. In general, however, one would recommend a 
language of world importance or significance, for which 
qualified teachers and acceptable materials are available, 
and the study of which can be continued in high school 
and college. Exotic, rare, or critical languages can best 
be learned by starting them in the grades, but a FLES 
program should not be initiated in such a language un- 
less provisions can be made for its mastery through a 
sufficiently long, well-taught sequence. Except for very 
large systems, which can offer more than one foreign 
language in every school, a community should choose 
one language, in order to facilitate school transfers and 
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in order to achieve one well-planned, thoroughly inte- 
grated program. 

9. How should FLES classes be scheduled? 

The FLES periods should be provided as a regular part 
of the school schedule. Frequent contacts limited to the 
rather short attention span of the learners produce the 
best results. Particularly in the first y^ars, daily periods 
of 15 U> 20 minutes are most desirable ; three such periods 
per week are a minimum. In the later years of the FLES 
program, the increased attention span of the older chil- 
dren, and the addition of reading and writing activities 
indicate somewhat longer periods. 

10. What is the role of the administrator? 

While teachers, parents and community groups can and 
often do urge the establishment of a FLES program 
the school administrators are, in fact, solely capable of 
and responsible for its initiation. The administrators 
must be aware of the advantages, the aims, the require- 
ments of FLES. They alone can provide the necessary 
materials, assure proper scheduling, planning, super- 
vision, and evaluation. As in any field for which they are 
responsible without being an expert in it themselves, the 
administrators must seek information and advice from 
experts in the field, locally, in the state, and particularly 
from the State Foreign Language Supervisor. 

11. Should the FLES Program be cdUed “experimental” ? 
Sufficient evidence is now available to show what FLES 
can accomplish; effective techniques have been evolved 
and described; materials have been prepared; and guide- 
lines have been established for evaluation. “Experi- 
mental” should not be used to hide inadequate under- 
standing of aims, insufficient planning and coordination, 
use of ill-considered materials, and teaching by amateurs 
or badly prepared teachers. If a program is termed 
“experimental” it should indeed be so, investigating in 
a well-controlled, scientific manner some precise point 
connected with language teaching in the grades. 

12. What materials should be used? 

Materials for FLES is flooding the market, some good 
and some very bad. Before any is chosen it should be 
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carefully considered in the light of the modern prin- 
ciples of second language teaching and the specific aims 
and objectives of FLE3. Critical bibliographies such as 
the MLA Selective List of Materials and the Keesee 
Reference on Foreign Language in the Elementary School 
(See Materials List at the end of this Guide) should 
be consulted. Further information is available from the 
State Foreign Language Supervisor and from members 
of the State FLES Advisory Committee. 

Unless the FLES teacher is a true expert in the 
field, has a good deal of time at his disposal, has checked 
everything in the field and found it wanting, he should 
not now prepare his own materials. It is true that every 
teacher must modify and adapt available materials to 
make them correspond to his own teaching manner and 
to the particular needs of his class. However, at present, 
acceptable materials, guides, and manuals are on the 
market and more are constantly appearing, so that for 
most teachers it is best to use what is available instead 
of launching out on an impossible task for a non- 
specialist. 

13. How can (immunity resources he used? 

The community can give very strong moral and even 
financial support to the FLES program. The FLES 
teacher should discover what the community resources 
are and take advantage of them. Native speakers having 
the cultural heritage of the language can be used, but 
strictly in controlled situations consonant with the aims 
and techniques of the FLES program. In the absence 
of an adequate number of well-trained FLES teachers, 
native speakers living in the community can be used, 
but only after they have been given specific training in 
the aims, methods, and techniques of the American ele- 
mentary schools and of FLES. With this training, they 
frequently do develop into excellent teachers at the ele- 
mentary school level. 

14. What can parents do for FLES? 

Through the PTA or through special meetings with the 
parents, the aims and objectives of the FLES program, 
its techniques, and the results which can realistically be 
expected should be carefully explained. Everything pos- 
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sible should be done to encourage a favorable attitude 
on the part of the parents, since their opinion directly 
affects the attitudes and achievement of the children. 
On the other hand, parents should be strongly advised 
against independent work with their children, against 
the purchase of books, records and other material without 
consulting the FLES teacher, and against expecting un- 
realistic results in a short time. 

15. What causes failure of FLES programs ? 

Not FLES, but poor attempts at FLES, have brought 
about quite a number of failures in programs. Those 
which failed did so mainly because of lack of under- 
standing of language and second language learning, ig- 
norance of the aims and 1 jchniques of FLES, lack of 
planning, lack of continui y and articulation, lack of 
trained teachers, failure to follow-up TV instruction 
effectively, poor choice of materials, insufficient time, in- 
adequate supervision, lack of administrative support, play 
rather than language instruction, fadism, illusions and 
belief in language miracles. 

16. What is the most pressing need in FLES? 

Teachers. Until an adequate supply of completely com- 
petent teachers can be trained, programs with specialist 
teachers simply cannot exist in all schools. In the mean- 
time, and this may be for a good long time to come, 
mass means of teaching, such as good TV language in- 
struction programs with 'i ined follow-up, will, of neces- 
sity be used. But, immediate steps must he taken by 
teacher training institutions to set up curricula for the 
training of FLES teachers; provisions must be made 
through workshops and in-service training to give spe- 
cial training in FLES to teachers otherwise prepared. 
FLES is a part of the American school ; truly adequate 
professional teachers must be prepared for it if its 
benefits are *o be extended to all. 

FLES— THE EARLY START 

A good many myths have ly m circulated concerning 
FLE r buu many facts have been dismissed with the state- 
ment that there is no “real” evidence in its favor. This is 
not the case today; there is bona fide experimental evidence 
in favor of starting foreign language study at an early age. 
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The missing catalyst has been the collection and presentation 
of this evidence. The preponderance of evidence — both in 
new or continued research and in re-examination of old data 
—only serves to strengthen the facts and to dispel the myths. 

First, let us consid r the facts. As early as 1953, Dr. 
Wilder Penfield, Director of the Montreal Neurological In- 
stitute stated: “Physiological evolution causes the brain to 
specialize in the learning of language before the ages of 10 
to 14. After that, gradually and inevitably, it seems to become 
rigid, slow, less receptive. In regard to this function, it is 
soon senescent." 1 Far from withdrawing from this conclu- 
sion, by 1959 Dr. Penfield pleaded the urgency of beginning 
foreign language study by age 8. Dr. Max Kirch’s studies at 
the University of Delaware found that success in foreign lan- 
guage study was inversely proportional to the age of begin- 
ing studies. Professor Roman Jakobson, among others, in 
studying aphasia, found that the earlier one acquires compre- 
hension and production control, the more enduring his memory 
becomes, thus, pointing to the economy of early learning. These 
and other studies have made it possible to state the age at 
which the child has mastered the complete structure of his 
own language so that it will not be disturbed, but rather 
enriched, by coordinate learning of a separated system. This 
is found to be usually between six and eight years of age. 2 

The experiments at the University of Illinois and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as well as the Ohio State Report, have 
proved that individuals have varying amounts of talent for 
foreign language learning just as they do for music and the 



1 Wilder Penfield. Address delivered to the American Acauemy of 
Arts and Sciences in Boston, Mass., 1953. In 1959 he stated: “Pronuncia- 
tion is essentially an imitative process. Capacity for imitation is maxi- 
mum between 4 and 8. It steadily decreases throughout later child- 
hood.” Professor Max Kirch of the University of Delaware carried on 
FLES research in German to help determine the optimum age for 
beginning. He found, in general, that later success is inversely pro- 
portional to starting age. 

2 John B. Ce;roll (Harvard Psycholinguist), “Language Develop- 
ment of Children,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New York 
1960). Roman Jakobson. “Aphasia as a Linguistic Problem,” On 
Exprestive Language, H. Werner, ed. (Worcester, Mass., 1955) p. 70. 
Such studies have helped determine the order in which various phases 
of language learning occur and to assure us that the earlier learned, 
the more permanently retained. 
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